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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is 
series providing information on recent doctoral 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including 
the relative frequency of various practices for 
perceived by authorities i"^. the field; (2) the experience of 
composition and word processing among high school seniors; (3) 



part of a continuing 
dissertations. The 33 
the followingi (1) 
teaching writing as 



wri g experiences as perceived by liberal 
and ^ aduating seniors; (4) characteristics 
audience in fifth grade writing; (5) trends 
instruction in elementary school textbooks; 
feedback on the reduction of usage errors in 



arts and sciences faculty 
of the concept of 
in written composition 
(6) the effect of teacher 
junior college freshman 



writing; (7) an eclectic approach to teaching composition; (8) the 
effects of cooperative peer review in college advanced technical 
writing; (9) the effect of mode of discourse on student writing 
performance; (10) the effect of varied teacher cues on higher and 
lower ability students' revision? (11) effects upon writing 
.performance and attitudes of teacher-student dialogue writing? (12) a 
comparison of effective tetichers' self -reported practices and 
opinions with recommendat ic ns of curriculum authorities? (13) peer 
interaction during collaboi . tive writing at the fourth and fifth 
grade levels? (14) story dramatization as a prewriting activity; (15) 
teaching writing on a word processor; (16) the role of literature in 
teaching freshman composition? and (17) the public speech as a modal 
for patterns of organization in persuasive writing. (HTH) 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS 
PRACTICES FOR TEACHING WRfTINQ IN THE CLASSROOM 
AS PERCEIVED BY AUTHORITIES IN THE FIELD 

OrderNo.DA8418511 

fioiA^SKY. Carolyn Rosen Ph.D. G&Ofgii Static University • Co//epe 
ol Education, ^B&A. S64pp. 

Purpose. This study attemptec; to derive a tentative sel of norms 
for the frequency with which teachers should use specifi'; practices 
for teaching writi ng ai four grade levels-primary, middle, secondary, 
and postseconda*^y. 

Methods and Proceduret. Asurve>. An Inquiry into Classroon) 
Practices in the Tesching ol Wn'r/np. was conducted of 200 authorltius 
in the field, defined ls those who had written or edited a book 
sponsored by the Natio»-iai Council of Teachers of Eng'ish sinct? >963 
and administrators of satellites of the National Writing hrojecl. An 
analysis was made ot all responses. Data were analyzed both 
descriptively and infereiitiai'y. In addition, a repeated measures, 
subi^cts*by*treatment analysis of variance was conducted to 
determine significant diffe''ences between grade levels. 

Results, There were no signlficanl diffe.'ences between 
subpopulations. Signifjcantdiilersnces were found between gradr 
levels for 27 of 39 practices studied. Responses to 21 practices met 
the criteria for establishing a tentative norm. 

Conck'Sions. A tentati*^e set of norms ior teaching writing 
emerges The responoerus recommend the majority of tnose 
practices associated with a process approach be used most of the 
time Grade level appears to be a Key factor in determining the 
frequency with which many of the practices should be used. A chanpe 
In frequency with an increase in grade level is recommended for ma^y 
of the practtces. 



A COMPARISON OF ORAL AND WRITTEN TECHNIQUES OF 
CONCEPT INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT 
LEARNING STYLES Order No. DA841 3764 

CniSMAN, Francis Neiman, Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1984. 
U9pp. 

This study ^aught the two key social studies concepts of 
sovereignty and comparative advantage to 24 classes of eleventh 
grade students Two instructional modes were used, oral and written. 
Three techniques of presentation were used: definition and critical 
attributes only, definition and critical attributes followed by four 
examples, and four examples followed by definition and critical 
attributes. Tho conceptst were chosen specifically because thf*y are 
examples of two primar/ conceptual classifications, conjunctive 
(sovereignty) and reletiortel (comparative advantage). 

A learning s\y\B analysis was also included to compare the results 
by sludsnts of different learning styles on each of the concept 
atiamment tests, arid to determine If learning style Is a unique learner 
characteristic, oi if it is closely related to student academic 
achievement based ^n the Calif r^rnia Achievement Test. 

Results indicated that students score significantly better when 
examples are presented. Sequence was important only in the case of 
the more complex relational concept where slud^nts scored 
Significantly better when the definition and attributes were presented 
prior to the presentation of examples. Learning styK^i appeared as a 
learner characteriSitic significantly different from student academic 
achievement Tnere is no significant difference in co»>cept attainnrrnt 
wht»n the oral and written modest are compared. 



THE EXPERIENCE OF COMPOSITION AND WORD 
PROCESSING: AN fiTHNOGRAPHIC, PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS Order No. DA041 6862 
CuRTiss, DAMiAf^ Herman. Ed.D. Boston University, 'i984. 277pp. 
Major Profes^ior: Hilary £. Bender 

This ethnographic study documents the experience of students as 
they devefop their composition skills, witti tha word procossor as an 
available tool. The students are fifty-three seniors enrolled in three 

ERLC 



elective writing courses at a pubiic high school in a small town of 
sculheastern Massachu^tta. The word processing is by means of ten 
Apple lie microcompiierb orogrammad with either 'The Bank Street 
Writer" or 'The Apple Writer lie". 

This Study addresses the problem of recognizing those elements 
important to a milieu by which one seeks to foster composition sk^l 
development. The study does this bv clarifying the patterns of 
cuncern-those elements that the students regard as important**thtt 
emergt from their experience. In the end the study sees the 
relationship of the word processor as a composition tool to the other 
etements integral to a nurturing composition milieu. 

Access to the students' experience of composition skill 
development is by means of participant observation, student journals, 
sun/eys. interviews, and the writing products. In iho light of their 
atghieen week composition course experience, V.\e students in this 
study gave unanid'ious voice to the following elements of the writing 
process as being most important to their becoming better writers: 
(1) a meaningful writing topic; (2) time to think and write; (3; a place 
to think and write without distraction; {h) dialogic-feedback (i.e. 
vi^lued feedback within the context of dialogue regarding one's 
writing); and (5) word processing oS a writing context. The study 
suggests that these elements form the essentia! milieu for writing: 
without them writing progress falters and is diminished. 

However, even given a nurturing writing milieu, the word 
processor still may not be a writing tool preferred by all. As the profile 
o< one student indinates. the word processor may inhibit the writing 
prog'-ess of some writens. The very speed with v/hich one can record 
though; with the word processor may inter^3re with the delit)erative 
process upon which some writers, with \heu pen and paper rnethods, 
have become habitually dependent. On the other hand. sorTie 
students found the disruption of concentration and slowness trrtposed 
by their tack ot keyboarding skills inhlbitlnq. 

Nonetheless, the overall response to composition with the word 
processor at tool was v^ry positive. Some students no longer wanted 
to write without it. 



A STUDY or WRITING EXPERIENCES AS PEP^CEIVED BY 
THE FACULTY AND OftADUATING SENIORS IN TMff 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA-LINCOLN Order No. DA8412300 

CuTCLirF, Deborah Evelyn. Pk.D. The University Neoraska • 
L/nco/n, 1962. 353pp Advisers Rex Reckewey. Udo Jansen 

This study examined the writing experiences of college students 
as perceived by botn the teaching faculty and the graduating atniors 
of a major collejio in a major university system. Descriptive data 
collection Included two survey instruments administtjred to the two 
different populations. The data gathered were compiled in 
fieouencies in order to describe the number ana percentages of the 
total responses of each population for each section of the 
questionnaire. The data were recompiled tor each population by 
academic groups' humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences 
in order to determine any differ>snces among the groups on each 
section of the questionnaire. Significant differences wars fourxS Ofi 
the variables prewriting, content in evaluation, Oiscussing research 
techniQueSx and content as major problem in student writing. No 
significant differences were found an-^ong the student group* 
concerning any of the variables However, a discnmrnant analysis of 
student questionnaire daiS determined etght vsi'iiabies in student 
writing experiences which predicted with a 90% hit rate a student's 
expression of competence in writing. u<th>ft eight variables two 
described experiences in English classes, while four pertaineo to 
experiences in other courses, with tvvo of the variables applying to 
either categories of classes Other findings revealed note*taking as 
the most freqoer.tly occurnng kind of writing in and for a clcss. Of '(he 
thfee major stages of the writing procesS'-prewriting, writing, an^ 
rewrlting-the first stage was the only one reported occurring on 
occasion. Little, rf any writing occurred in classes; and not editing or 
rewriting was reported taking any class time. In most classes, writin^j 
was seen as an attachment to a class and usually as a means o^ 
evaluation, not as a tool for learning. The predictors of student 
cortipefency. though, revealed the importance cf wnling ua more than 
a measure of evaluation and as a mandatory occurrence in classes 
across the curriculum. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP THE TONCEPT OF AUDIENCE IN 
F«FTH GRADE WRITI^J OrtftrNo. DAe408546 

Day, MARGA^n Maay. Ph.D. The University of Connecticut, 1983. 

Pt/rpost 0/ the Study. The purpose of this study was to define the 
cheracterlstics for sense of audience for a population of fifth grade 
ftuoents. The relationship between assignment of audience 
categoriM and the audience fit, format and organization tor 
addressGd audience was assessed. Also inv3stlgated was the 
relationthip of prewriting discussion to the students' perceived needs 
of eudience. 

Proc9oures. The population included one hurtdred thirty*seven 
students randomly assic^ined to direct writing to either peer or 
principal. Students wei * » esented with a writing sMmulus consisting 
of a proposed issue of aiiaring .he length of school week. Prewriting 
diacutsion was generated to include all possible ramifications of this 
shorte(>ed weelt. Students were directed to write a letter to the 
(Migned audience to discuss the situation and their reactions to K. A 
questionnaire was distributed following the student writing. 

Data collected included commonly accepted analyses of writing 
such as spelling errors, grammatical errors, product length, number 
of sentences, unusual words, hanuwnting and total Reaiing Score 
from a standardized test. Holistic assessment by trained raters was 
cor^ucted for audience fF^ format and organization. The resulting 
data were analyzed using multiple analysis of variance and 
discriminant ^unction a.^alysis. Significance was tested at the .05 
level. Ouestionncires were assessed using a percentage of responses 
in cateitories of answers. Comparison was made with the possible 
results of the proposed shortened weel< discussed m prewriting. 

Con^^lusions. Conclusions resultir^g from statistical analyses of the 
research questions vi/ere. (1) Scores for organization for audience 
showed significant relationship to assignment of audience. (2) A 
statjsticaliy significant difference was foun<' between means for 
product length and assignment of ludience. (3) Ho'iStic ratings for 
audience fit. formai and organization showed sign'r leant interaction 
with gender of student and addressed audience. (' ) A strong 
relationship was revealed between students' perception of audience 
needs and prewriting discussion. 

Characteristics of sense of audience for fifth graders i.iciude 
differences in spelling, product length, unusual words and 
organization for audience. Students* perceived needs for audlenue 
are influenced by prewriting discussion. 

TRENDS IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION INSTRUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARv SCHOOL TE.XTBOOKS, 1900 TO 1989 

Order No. DA8416830 
DONSKY. Baabawa von Bhacht. Ed D Hoist r a University, 1984. 
278pp. 

This retrospective was designed to determine ma^or trerxjs rn 
written composition instructiO)^. as depicted withiri ttementary school . 
English textbooks published bet^veen 1900 and 1959. Stemmingfrom 
;.ne pronouncements of national committees in the 1890s, EngTish 
became, by the turn of the century, a central coinporient of the 
eiementary school curncuium-yet. the area remained "inevaluated. 

Design of the Stud^. FJiciting trends in the data involved: 
(1 ) apportioning the interval ir.^o three roughly equal periods-1900 to 
1917. 1918 to ^935. and 1936 to i959; (2) selecting nine English 
tanguage textbook series, published during tht interval, for the 
database; (3) formulating a categorical frame^/ork for content 
analysis: and W performing a trtnd analysis for each category to 
determine whether significant changes occurred between 1900 and 
1959 

Content analysis involved tabulation of number of tasks, per 
volume, for each of twelve facets of language instruction including: 
(1) modeling; (2) oral language exercisM related to writing; (3) oral 
language exercises unrelated to writing; (4) words; (5) sentences; 
(6) paragraphs; (7) letter wntin^j. (8) prose; (9) variegated forms; 
(10) grammar and mechanics; (il) skills; and (12) residuals. 

Finaings of the Study Trend analysis revealed increasing amounts 
of instructional time allocated to oral language exercises (unrelated to 
vjrtiting assignments) and skills Such as outlining, notetaking and 
proofreading; decreasing amounts of time allocated to modeling^ oral 
language exercises reiated to writing, word deveiopment. letter 
writing, and prose: ar>d brief increases foitowed by decreases in 
O allocstsd <me for vartsgatsd fornis (drams, poetry, riddtes) srKi 

ERJ C reskJusJs No chtngt was rwordsd by grammar, ssntsncss. or 

affl i ffl!ifflff7 i i^ i in p4fagrsphs. 



QettsrsHy speaking, the preponderance of csttgoriM rsflecting 
dsscer)ding trends pertsined to written language, witti orsi langusgt 
jncrsssingiy f avorsd by educstors. Ninetstnth csntury stalwarts- 
grammar and sentence construction- -plodded stssdfutty slong. 

seemingly impervious to shifting currents. 

*'no//Ci(^'on. Informed determination of r riculum is possibis. 
inclusion. Textbooks provided acci "^^^ters for 

meujuring educational trends, as influf : « .(rialixation, 

immigration, the Depression, technolo* . ^nces, and 
instructional theories. Schools' functions ex^ -nded in keeping with 
an increasingly compli/x society; courses of study grew space; 
textbooks became increasingly diffsrentisted. English instruction, 
caught in the mssistrom. rsflected chsnging times snd preferences. 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIAILES AND 

STUDENT WRITING ACHiw/EWENT AND STUDENT WRm^»0 
ATTITUDES Order No. 0At4090Se 

FiSHCL. Ca^ou Thomas, Ph.D. The Pennsylvenle State Unlvenlty, 
1QB3. 116pp. Adviser; Dr. Mary M. Dupuis 

This study was conducted to determine whether training isschSfi 
In writmg instruction m the Penn State Rhetoric Project Summer 
institute would have a positive effect on student * siting attltjchs snd 
student writing achievement. Additionally, the relationships bstwssn 
the vsrisbles of socioeconomic status of the school, teacher wrttino 
ittitudes, snd teacher writing achievement and student writing 
attitudes and achievement were examined. 

The sample was comprised of eight teachers from eight sehooi 
districts in central and western Pennsylvania. Each teacher provided 
two heterogeneousl) grouped classes for t total of sixteen elMses* 
Four teachsrs had been trained and four had not. 

The Emig Studsnt Writing Attitude Scale and the Revised Student 
Writing Attitude Scale were administered to all students at the 
beginning and end of the school yesr. Two short writing ssmpies to 

be hoiisticslly scored were collected at each attitude scale 
so ministration. Data on teacher writi ig attitudes and achievement 
were collected in the spring. Three inalyaes of variance with training 
ss the independent variable and fr ur stepwise regression analyses 
were performed. 

No significant differences were found between the writing 
achievement posttest scores of students of trained teachets and the 
scores of students in the control group. In the experiments! group 
etone, tne posttest scores were significantly greater when compered 
to the pretest scores. No other variables significantly predicted 
student writing achievement scores. However, teacher writing attitude 
scores and socioeconomic status of the school significantly predicted 
gains in writing achievement. 

On the Revised Student Writing Attitude Scale, a significant 
difference was found between experimental and control groups. For 
the Emig Student Writing Attitude Scale, no significant differences 
were found; however, similar trends occurred. No other variablss 
besides training significantly predicted student writing attitude 
posttest scores. 

The conclusion drawn was that teacher training in the Penn Stats 
Rhetoric Project Summer Institute had a positive effect on student 
wrtting attitudes and achievement, but that much of the variance of 
these measLres remains to be explained. 



THE EFFECT OF TEACHER FEEDBACK ON THE REDUCTION 
OF USAGE ERRORS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN'S 
WRITINGS OrderNo.DA8414916 
Qp^AHAM. f^ACY Satterfield. Pm.D. University of Southern MIeslesippi, 
1983. 91pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of the 
frequency teacher feedback on the reduction of usage errors 
occurring in the writings of junior college freshmen composition 
students and on their knowledge of grammar as evidenced by scores 
on the English Expression test of the Cooperative English Tasts (GET) 
while controlling for sex, race, and the score on the American CoHaga 
Tasting Program, English Usage Test (ACTE). 

The 38 junior coliege subjects who participated in the study were 



enrolled in two beginnif^fl freshmen composition classes which 
comprised the treatment groups: both classes received the same 
classroom instruction, but Group A had every writing assignment 
marked for usage errors, graded, and returned; Group B had every 
third assignment marked for usage errors, graded, and returned. 

The effect of group membership was determined by the use of 
multiple regression techniques. One criteriot. variable was the 
difference between the pre- and post-usage errcr grade, and the 
other criterion variable was the difference between the pre- and post- 
usage error test scores. The independent variables were sex, race, 
the students' ACTE score and orouo membership 
An analysis of the data of this study produced the following results: 
(a) students who had every writing assignment marked for usage 
errors and returned did not make significantly fewer usage errors m 
their writings than students who had one In three writing assignments 
marked and returned; and (b) students who had every writing 
assignment marked for usage errors and returned did no make 
significantly higher scores on the English Expression test of the C& i 
than those who had every third assignment marked and graded. 



SYNECTICS AS AN AID TO INVENTION IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 104 AT BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 

Order No. DA8417060 

HEAV.LIN. BARBARA Anne, Pk.D. Ball StMts Unlvtrslty, 1984. 365pp. 
Chairman: Dr. Richard Whitworth 

This research addressed two major questions: (1) w^^e^*\®^^^^ 
students in an English 104 class in which synect.cs was 
aid to invention would develop the ability to thi ik analogicaNy by 
using an analogy invented in the synectics process and to.ihink 
diveroentiy by using the oxymoron Invented in the synectics process 
and (2) whether these students would develop a more positive 
attitude towards wnitir^g. 

The subjects of the study were two English comp€«aion 
classic with fifty students, Including eight case studies. The research 
ST^nSuctXring Winter Quarter 1982-83 at Ball State University. 

The study followed these steps: (1) a diagnosuc t,.6mo, 
(2) questionnaires, (3) «hreesynecticssessions and the rwu^ng 
esaavs accompanied by journal responses and logs. (4) interviews as 
SJSJ toTSmplete dia, (5) a final theme without a synectics 
session, accompanied by a journal response and log, ana 

^'^;Xi°St'hTdataledtothefoll^ d) ^|^ft •!',°';^ 

case studies and the majority of the group used a"a'°8'cal thmk^O 
all of the themes. (2) that although four of the case studies and me 
majority of the group used divergent thinking on at least of^^Jf/^ 
Sy one of the case studies and a minority of the group used this type 
d think^g on the final theme. (3) that all of case s^d'^ an^^ 
maiorltv of the group evaluated synectics as being helpful. (*) 
S?our ?ase sfudies responding to the questionnaires, two .ndlcated 
JSre posiTve anitudes towards English 104 than they had Ind^at^ 
Sowards previous writing experiences, as did the maiority of the group 

tS findings led to the following conclusions: (1) that st^de^ts 
learn^o think analogically. (2) that few students '-arnc^ to think 
divergently. (3) that students developed a more positive attitude 
towards their writing. 



WRITING IN ACADEMIC SETTINGS: A STUDY OP THE 
RHETORICAL CONTEXTS FOR WRITING IN TWO COLLEGE 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING COURSES Order No. DA840950e 
Heuwngton, Ann€ Jeanette, Ph.D. RBnsseleer Polytechnic Institute, 
1983. 403pp. Adviser: C.LeeOdell 

This study investigated the context for writing in two college 
chemical engineering classes: a laboratory class and « P^°c«|? 
design class intended to simulate the design problems and writing 
demands of Industry. Consistent with the rhetorical and socta theory 
that informed this study, each class was viewed as «^communlty tor 
reasoning and writing. Wh,.e the study focused on these two classes, 
It had a broader aim: to contribute to our underttand ng of the 
purposes writing might serve for learning in any discipl n^nd the 
waya teacher* create classroom contexts for realiiing thoee 
purposes. 



WRITERS TALK ABOUT WRtTING: AN ECLECTIC 
APPROACH TO TEACHING COMPOSITION 

OrderNo. DA8417631 
Hudson, Kathleen A., Ph.D. Texas Christian University, 1984 300pp 
Advisers: Jim W. Corder, Gary Tate 

This study started upon the assumption that what practicing 
writers say about writing is a valuable resource for the teaching of 
composition. Quotations from writers of all kinds-novelists, poets 
essayists, popular, serious-provide ideas, materials, and dlrectlorU 
tor use in composition classes. Some quotations are particularly 
useful as they fail into categories teachers are already familiar with- 
the craft, source, process, structure, audience, and attitudes In the 
quotations supporting each of these categories teachers of 
composition can find guidance for what they do In the classroom and 
for writing alignments to be done both in and out of the Cltssfoom 
Though this study uses what writers say about writing to provide 
examples of classroom work and writing exampiea. It does not 
suggest that there is only one way to use the rich possibilities found In 
what wnters say about writing. Quotations from writers appear with 
each chapter where they are partlcuiarfy germane; another oatherina 
of quotations Appears as an appendix. 

The following questions were expiored: (i) How do students sr^d 
teachers perceive the contexts tor writing in these ciSmm 
i^ii^ii.o^'l''^" address^l? what wrrtar tnd readw I'oiM 
fof ^7!^ pragmatic purposes does writing serve? 

(2) What lines of reasoning are used -n the reports written for each 
Claw, specifically, what claims and warrants are used? 

The study used a combination of quantitative and qualitative 
methods: a survey of all students and teachers participating in these 
c asses, open-ended and discourse-based interviews with ten 
students and two teachers, observation of these classes, and text 
enalysis of claims and warrants. 

The findings Indicate that students and teachers do perceive these 
two classes to represent two different communities: issues, writer and 
reader roles, and purposes vary. Further, lines of reasoning used in 
the texte vary. The findings also indicate problems that arise within a 
particular class when students do not perceive a real issue for 
rMsonlng and writing and when students and teachers do not share 
the same perception of roles and purposes. 

The study gives us some insight into the diversity of contexU for 
writing In college classes. Further, It Illustrates two quite different 
educational purposes that writing might serve in introducing studer>ts 
to a given disciplinary community: one, to teach students basic 
concepts and lines of reasoning of that discipline, and two. to oreoare 
them for professional roles associated with that discipline. Rnally, the 
find ngs suggest wsys teachera might go about creating classroom 
contexts conducive to realizing those purposei »— 'own 



COMPETENCE IN WRITTEN EXPRESSfON: INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN INSTRUCTION AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
AMONG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Jeroski, Sharon Frances, Ed.D. The University of British Columbia 
(Cuneda), ^Q62. Supervisor: Dr. Robert Conry 

This study explored the relative contributions of individual 
differences, instructional strategies and aptitude-treatment- 
interactions (ATI) to the writing performance of 600 grade eight and 
nine students in two British Columbia school districts. 

Two experimental schools were identified in each district. 
Participating classes within a school were randomly assigned to 
Treatment A, a skills-based approach to descriptive writing, or to 
Treatment B, a workshop approach to expressive and personal 
writing, for eighteen to twenty hours of Instruction over ten weeks. 
Treatments differed principally in the degree of structure provided. 
Control classes In a third school received only literature instruction. 

Prior to instruction, measures of writing ability, attitude toward 
writing, reading comprehension, field Independence and cognlthre 
complexity were obtained. Following instruction, students completed 
one narrative and three Directed Writing tasks, and two affective 
scales. 
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A aeries of witNn-diitrict muttipit regression snslyses 
simuitsr^eousiy sxtminsd ths contributions c/t tptitudss, treatments 
and ATI to each outcome variable. Sex, writing ability, attitude and 
reading comprehension demonstrated consistent effects on 
outcomes. Directed Writing scales showed significant effec^ts for 
experimental over control groups; holist)\: and analytic scales did not. 
Treatment B students responded more favourably to the affective 
scales than did Treatment A, but there were few differences between 
these treatments for writing outcomes. 

Four ATI's showed a consistent pattern over three or more 
equations for performance outcomes: sex-by-attitude-by-treatment 
(experimental versus control); reading-by-treatment (A versus B); 
complexity-by-treatment (A versus B); and sex-by-reading-by- 
treatment (A veisus B). Sex-by-field independence-by-treatment (A 
versus B) contributed to three of four affective outcomes. 

The full model, incorporating aptitudes, treatments and ATI, 
explained a surprisingly low proportion-generally less than 50 
percent-of the variance In writing performance. 



THE EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE PEER REVIEW ON 
COLLEGE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REQUIRED ADVANCED 
TECHNICAL WRITING COURSES Order No. DA841951 2 
Jordan. Mary Katherine. Ph.D. University of Maryland ^^963. I69pp. 
Supervisor: Joseph L. McCaleb 

The purposes of this study were to investigate the relationship of 
peer review to writing performance, revision operations, and attitude 
toward rewriting. The study was conducted at the University of 
Maryland, College Parl^, during the fall 1982 semester. One hundred 
aiKl tweiity-eight students taught by five experienced teachers in ten 
sections of a three credit required professional writing course, 
Technical Writing, were in groups which were randomly assigned to 
treatment and control conditions. 

The experimental group participated in activities which stressed 
peer review of drafts, cooperative behaviors, and focused on revision 
throughout composing. For half (three) of the required papers, 
students were asked to review their papers in light of the recursive 
stages of revision. These stages were defined as follows: in-process, 
editing, peer review, and proofreading. 

The peer reviews were directed by a guide assigned to focus on 
the primary traits of the specific paper. Students were randomly 
divided into pairs, and using the review guide, wrote an evaluation of 
the draftt whiuh they returned and discussed with the writer. , 
Guidelines for cooperative groups and behaviors such as helping, 
praising* checking, and questioning were discussed and incorporated 
into ttie reviews. 

The control group performed alternate activities. Pretest and 
posttest researched essays which extended over three class periods 
to allow tinf)e for prewrlting, writing, and rewriting^ were collected and 
scored by outside raters, who used the DiadBrich Scale for Grading 
English Composition, modified. 

Further analyses of these essays include a frequency cou nt of 
revision operations on drafts ar>d revisions, and the scoring of the 
posttest attitude survey on rewriting. Statistical analyses included the 
analysis of co variance and the t-test. 

Although cooperative peer review coukl not show significant 
improvement in writing skills. It did show an increase in the Total 
number of Revision Operations performed, an increase in the 
operation of Deletion, as well as an improvement in attitudes towards 
revision. Suggestions for further research include (1) investigation of 
the effects of cooperative grouping when student grades depend 
upon the success of the group; (2) a follow-up study to examine 
student revision activity and writing performance beyond the 
parameters of the course. 

TEACHING THE TAGMEMIC DISCOVERY PROCEDURE: A 
CASE STUDY OF A WRITING COURSE 

Order No. DA8414742 
Km, Sandra, D.A. Carnegie-Mellon Ur)lvarsity, 1984. 241pp. 

Researchers in writing have become increasingly interested In 
finding effective ways to teach rhetorical invention. One system of 
invention that research suggests is effective Is tag memic Invention, as 
presented In Young, Becker and Pll(e*s seminal text, Rhetoric: 
Discovery and Change (1970). However, aome of the heui Istlcs 
. ft*toclated with taQmemk: Invrntlon are difficult to learn and to teach, 
pn |V • »tudy focuses on the moat welMinown, complex, and problematic 
£jv^^ jrlatic In tagmemic rhetoric: the tagnwmic discovery procedure 
ya\so known aathe **tagmemk: matrix"*}. 



Using various research methods, the author dM a case study to 
(1) identify the problems that students have using matrix. (2) observe 
the effects of varloua Instructional methods on atudents* 
performance, and (3) determine what effective and ineffective use of 

the mavix looks like. Beyond these specific objectives, the study 
addressed the more general purpose of case study research: to raise 
hypotheses and issues for more carefully controlled research. 
Subjects were approximately twenty students enrolled In an 
introductory writing course at Carnegie-Melton University during 
Spring Term, 1983. Five students were focused upon. 

When they started to use the matrix, students had such problems 
as difficulty distinguishing betv^feen the matrix's cells and Integrating 
the matrix comfortably into their writing process. However, by theerKJ 
of the course, most students developed the ability to use the matrix 
for various purposes: to generate ideas, arrive at hypotheses, identify 
gaps in their understanding of the subject explored, etc. Several 
subjects developed a high degree of fluency with the matrix. For 
example, their "movement" through the matrix became less 
mechanical, more controlled by the features of the proWem-solvIng 
task. 

Several instructional methods may have contributed to these 
improvements. Among them are: parsing the task of using the matrix 
into more manageable sub-tasks; moving from a highly structured 
procedure for guiding students' use of the matrix to a more loosely 
structured procedure; providing students with specific procedures for 
monitoring their use of the matrix; demonstrating, in clasj, the 
process of using the matrix to explore a rhetorical problem, providing 
feedback on students' use of the matrix, etc. Due to the Inherent 
limitations of caie studies, further research needs to be done to test 
these findings. 



THE EFFECT OF MODE OF DISCOURSE ON STUDENT 
WRITING PERFORMANCE Order No. DA841 9063 

Kegley, Pamela Holcomb, Ph.D. University of South Carolina, 1984. 
148pp. 

Many local and state education agencies in the United States now 
mandate assessments of student writing performance. In response to 
these mandates, a variety of assessment approaches have been 
developed, with varying results. To determine the reliability of 
evaluation decisions about student writing competency across modes 
of discourse, seventh grade students in three middle schools from the 
Charleston County School District, South Carolina were randomly 
assigned a writing task in one of four nfK)des of discourse- 
description, narration, exposition, and persuasion. Using a criterion- 
referenced, focused-holistic scoring scale, trained raters scored the 
writing samples produced by the students. In order to investigate the 
hypothesis that student writing performance varies according to 
mode of discourse, the students were matched on the variables of 
race arui prior language achievement across modes of discourse. The 
data were then analyied by three separate statistical treatments. First, 
a factor analysis procedure revealed a single dimension which 
accounted for approximately 57 percent of the variance, supporting 
the contention that the scoring procedure was applied consistently to 
the four modes. Second, a repeated measures analysis of variance 
f oltowed by Scheffe's test for pair-wise comparisons of means 
revealed significant differences between the mean score for nan*ative 
writing and those for descriptive, expository, and persuasive writing, 
the mean for narrative writing being higher In all comparisons. And, 
third, the decision consistency about the adequacy and Inadequacy 
of student writing performance for all possible mode of discourse 
pairs was examined through the p-index. On the average, 30 percent 
of the students were found to be classified differently across the 
nrKxJes. Those agencies interested in assessing student writing 
performance must be aware that modes of discourse do not appear to 
be interchangeable for the purpose of making decisions about the 
writing competency of either groups of or Individual students. 
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EFFECT OF VARIED TEACHER CUES ON HIGHER AND 
LOWER ABIUTV, SEVENTH AND ELEVENTH GRADE 
STUDENTS' REVISION OF THEIR DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS 

Order No. DA841 7688 
Land. Robert E.. Jr., Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, 1984. 128pp. 

Thb study examined effects which three revision cc»es hac< - u 
students* revisions during In-class jedrafting of essays describe ig a 
familiar place. Effects of cues on type of revision, final draft quality, 
and coaelations bebveen revision and quality were determined. Two 
7th and 11th grade classes from a suburban, western Pennsylvania 
school participated in the study. Based on their teacher's pre- 
experimental ratings of writing ability, IS higher and lower ability 
v^iters were randomly selected from each grade for observation. One 
third of the students received a cue directing them to revise their first 
drafts as they thought necessary, another third were cued to attend to 
content (by adding and/or deleting), and the remainder were cued to 
attend to form (by considering spelling, grammar, punctuation, word 
choice, and organizciti ^n). All students produced a third draft for 
which they were cued to revise as they thought necessary. 

Trained text analysts identified and classified revisions and 
provided separate holistic quality ratings for 7th and 11th graders' 
final drafts. Three-way ANOVAs revealed that students cued to make 
content revisions did make more additions and deletions than those 
receiving either other cuvj, The number of form revisions was not 
affected by any cue, nor were grade or ability related to amount of 
revision of any type. However, ability was significantly related to final 
draft quality. Moreover, a large difference between the quality of final 
drafts of 7th and 11th graders' cued to revise content resulted in a 
significant grade*by*cue interaction. Correlations between revision 
types and quality were fewer and weaker at the 7th grade level. 
Results indicated that addition and deletion revisions were increased 
by the content revision cue. Results also suggested that as 
secondary-school writers mature they make neither more nor different 
types of revisions, instead, they seem to better employ the revision 
strategies they have used for years. 



TEACHER'STUDENT DIALOGUE WRITING IN A COLLEGE 
COMPOSiTION COURSE: EFFECTS UPON WRITING 
PERFORMANCE AND ATTITUDES Order No. DA841 9524 
Markman, Marsha Carow. Ph.D. University of /\Aaryland, 1983. 
I90pp Supervisor: Dr John C. Carr 

This study was designed to investigate the effects of the dialogue 
journal on the writing performance and attitudes of college 
composition students, and to analyze ways in which dialogue writing 
is used to fulfill individual student needs and course requirements. Its 

further purpose was to measure student and teacher attitudes toward 
this activity. 

Each of five teachers taught two sections of a required 
professional writing course for students of junior standing at the 
University of Maryland. College Park. These ten classes provided 
treatn>ent and control groups totaling 161 students. 

All of the students in the sample responded to a writing attitude 
questionnaire at the beginning and at the end of the semester; and 
students in the treatment group along with their teachers, responded 
to dialogue journal attitude questionnaires at the end of the semester. 
In addition, pretest and posttest writing samples were composed by 
students in both groups and were scored using the Diederich Scale 
(Modified). Throughout the semester, the treatment group 
participated weekly in a written dialogue with their teachers as a 
means for attending to course objectives and students' individual 
writing needs. 

The results of the study revealed no statistically significant 
improvement in writing skills among students in the treatment group, 
within the limitations of the study's design. There was, however, 
observable improvement in the mean scores of one teacher's 
treatment class, which was significant in relation to results from the 
dialogue journal attitude questionnaires and the content analysis. 

Analysis of the pretest and posttest writing attitude questionnaire 
revealed significant improvement (at an .08 level of significance) in 
attitudes about writing among students in the treatment group. In 
addition, the dialogue journal attitude questionnaires exhibited 
positive attitudes toward journal writing by students arvd teachers In 
O j study 
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A content analysis of a random sample of dialogue journals 
indicated the frequency to which teachers and students attended to 
writing process/nerf ormance and attitudes in their entries. A 
correlation of teacher-student comments within these categories, 
provides clues which link the dialogue journal with writing attitudes 
and performance. 



PROPOSITION ANALYSIS: A CURRICULUM TO TEACH 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS HOW TO ORGANIZE ESSAYS 

OrderNo.DA8411733 
McOuADE, Thomas Finla y, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, 1983. 
293pp. 

The problem is to teach high school students how to write 
coherent essays that explain a proposition or persuade an audience 
that a proposition is true. Propof tion analysis is the recommended 
method. It is a process that begins with the formulation of a 
proposition and continues by dividing the proposition into constituent 
parts. These primary constituents can be further divided, and so on, 
each division revealing more of the detail inherent in the proposition. 
Because the parts constitute the whole, the proposition analysis is 
coherent. When the analysis is represented in yet more detail, the 
resulting essay is also coherent. 

Proposition analysis is consistent with the classical tradition of 
rhetoric. This tradition has been criticised by some modern scholars, 
who are fortified by research that shows how writers discover their 
ideas in the process and not in the planning of writing. Proposition 
analysis is adaptable to this more modern view, since it permits 
discovery in process, but it is also recommended as a means of 
teaching students what coherence is. 

The curriculum to teach proposition analysis conS'Sts of ten 
lessons constructed around a hierarchy of behavioral objectives, The 
curriculum occupies three or four of instruction. Both the 

curriculum and the teacher s guide rnay be used to effect mastery 
learning In a group setting. 

The curriculum and teacher's guide underwent three trials in tenth 
and eleventh grade classrooms. Pre- and post'tests were evaluated 
on a scale designed to measure coherence in essays, and students in 
all three trials showed improvement. Formative evaluation included 
questionnaires given to students, and their responses helped guide 
the subsequent revision. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL; A 
COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVE TEACHERS* SELF- REPORTED 
PRACTICES AND OPINIONS WITH RECOMMENDED 
CURRICULUM OrderNo. DA8410156 

Mye«s. John Trotter. Ed.D. Umpl^ University, ^964, 2l9pp Major 
Adviser: Dr, Morion Alpren 

This study was designed to determine how extensively the 

practices and opinions of a sample of twelfth-grade English teachers 
who were judged to be effective teachers of composition agreed with 
the recommendr*^ons of authorities in the field of high school 
composition cur.<culum and instruction. Historically, there has been 
little or no sound empirical evidence to indicate the extent to which 
such expert recommendations are favorably regarded and 
Implemented by classroom teachers, 

The study focused upon four questions: (1) What areas, topics 
and elements do the authorities recommend for the composition 
component of the twelfth-grade English curriculum (2) How 
extensively do teachers' practices reflect these recommendations? 
(3) How extensively do teachers' professional opinions reflect these 
recommendations? (4) How extensively do teachers' practices and 
opinions agree regarding the authorities' recommendations? 

A 36-ltem survey was constructed based upon the 
recommendations of ten authorities. A sample of 205 twelfth.grade 
English teachers from public high schools throughout Pennsylvania 
responded to the survey, rating each item in terms of how extensively 
It reflected actual classroom practice and how extensively it reflected 
professional opinion, given ideal teaching conditions. 

Analysis of the data revealed that the authorities' 
recommendations reflect a broad range of approaches to writing 
stressing mastery of mechanics and form, and awareness of rhetorical 
techniques ar>d stylistic variety, Certain recommendations tand to 
disregard such constraints as the composHion textbook, limited time 
and large class site. 



The sample's actual clas^oom practice ratings sugoested that 
recommendations reflecting more traditional, iess time-consuming 
approaches to composition were more likely to be implemented . 

The sample's professional opinion ratings generally reflected the 
authorities' recommendations more favorably than did tl^ir actual 
classroom practice ratings. Evidently, the sample agreed in spirit with 
a number of recommendations which might prove difficult to attain in 
actual classroom situations. 

"I here was a high positive correlation betv/een the sample's 
practices and their opinions. Differences between actual rtjponses in 
each category for most items were also apparent. 

Recommendations for school personnel and for further research 
are included in Chapter 6 of the dissertation. 



" PEER INTERACTION DURING COLLABORATIVE WRITING AT 
THE 4TH/5TH GRADE LEVEL OrderNo. DA841041 2 

NuNN, Grach Gacta, Ph.D. rh9 Ohio SW University, 1984. 274pp. 
Adviser: Professor Sharon E. Fox 

The purpose of this study was to Investigate oral language used by 
4th and 6th grade dyads In a collaborative writing setting. This 
research was based on a theoretical frameworlc which drew heavily 
on the writings of both Vygotsky and Bruner and which emphasized 
the Interrelatedness of thought, language, and learning. More 
specifically, the study bridged research in both oral language and 
written composition, In concun-ence with the work of Moftett and 
Britton, the view was tal^en that the ability to sustain speech is a 
necessary antecedent of writing and that peer interaction is a valuable 
aid to learning. 

In this study, five pairs of 4th/5th graders from an informal school 
^^re individually audio tape recorded while carrying out three 
Jifferent writing tasks, two of which involved joint authorship, and one 
of which entailed independent composition. Answers to the following 
questions were sought: <1) What Is the role of talk during 
collaborative writing?; (2) How does the nature of the writing 
assignment affect the oral language that Is produced?; (3) When a 
distinction is made between more sophisticated and less 
sophisticated writers on the basis of their written productions, is there 
a corresponding difference in their use of oral language?; and 
(4) How are boys and girls similar/different in their production of oral 
and written language? In this study, more than 15 hours of audio 
tapes were collected, transcribed, and qualitatively analyzed in 
relation to notes taken by the researcher who remained present 
during the recording sessions. It was found that oral language played 
an important role In (a.) the maintenance of interpersonal 
relationships; (b.) problem solving relative to the writing task; 
(c.) exploration of language and of new ideas; and (d.) critical 
examination of existing Idea;^. The nature of the writing assignment 
affected advanced planning, type of language used, and length of 
production. More sophisttcatisd writers were more deliberative and 
engaged in more word play than less sophistteated writers, Lastly, 
boys and girls consistently differed in their choice of writing topic. 



STUDENTS' REVISIONS AND TEACHERS' COMMENTS: 
TOWARD A TRANSACTIONAL THEORY OF THE COMPOSING 
PROCESS OrderNo. DA8412348 

Onore. Cynthia Sue. Ph.D. New York University, ^983. 342pp. 
Chairperson: John S. Mayher 

Recent research has shown that teachers' comments have little or 
no effect on students' revisions. Research has also documented that 
conmenting continued to be product-oriented even if classroom 
practices are process-oriented. Therefore, a study was designed to 
explore the effects of mter-draft commentary on the revising practices 
of three college wnters. Data for this study involved reporting-in 
protocols, interviews, text drafts for two assignments and rank- 
ordering of drafts in each series. 

Only one final draft was unanimously ranked as the best draft in a 
series, indicating that revisions fostered ^y commentary do not 
Improve text quality Data analysis, however, indicated that good 
teacher commentary demands reentry into the composing process 
without a necessary textual result, that redrafting is not the cure for 
problems with composirv^, that revision may be defined as the 
discovery and exploration of new meanings and new connections. 
Q ind that growth resides in writers' processes and not in the texts they 
ERJ^Cf^oduce 



THE AMOUNT AND NATURE OF COMPOSITION 
INSTRUCTION IN TWO SECONDARY ENGLISH 
CLASSROOMS Order No. 0A8411&36 

PiPMAN, Millie Haas, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, ^9BZ. 177pp. 

Although there is a qto A'ing body of research on students and how 
they compose, there is aile research on how teachers teach students 
to write. In an attempt to discover what constituted composition 
instruction in two secondary English classes, thirty-six observations 
were conducted over a nineteen-week period. The observations in a 
traditional English class and in a semester-long writing course had 
three purposes: (1) to determine how much time was allocated for 
each subject in the English program including composition; (2) to 
tally the amount of time spent on each phase of the composing 
process; and (3) to narratively describe the writing events that 
occurred. 

The class' emphasis was coded every five minutes and longhand 
ootes were made to describe what aspects of the composing process 
were stressed and how the writing event was tought. 

The quantitative coding showed that the teacher of the traditional 
English class spent 57% of the observed time on literature and 16% on 
composition. The majority of the composition instruction in both 
classes was concerned with prewriting activities, and t vo types o( 
prewrlting activities were observed. One type concentraied on 
requirements for a specific assignment and the other stressed ger>eral 
skills that could be used in any assignment. Most of the prewriting 
activities observed fell in the latter category. Both teachers provided 
In-class writing time, but no time was allocated for revision and only 
4% of the time was allotted for editing. 

Three of the four assignments in the traditional classroom were 
related to liternry selections but were not sequenced. The seven 
writing events the writing class were sequenced from the resume to 
the research pa, ar. Sufficient time for in-class writing was provided 
even though most of the composition instruction time was devoted to 
prewriting. In addition, the teachers were characterized as skill- 
oriented teachers. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF STORY DRAMATIZATION AS A 
PRE-WRtTING ACTIVITY Order No, DA841 2051 

RouaiCEK, Henry Leo, Ed.D. University of Maryland. ^^B:i. 145pp. 
Supen/isor; Dr. Joseph McCaleb 

Story dramatization was studied as a technique to improve writing 
performances of fifth-grade students. Recent literature on writing has 
shown a shift of emphasis from the written product to an interest m 
the process of writing. Story dramatization was examined in the first 
stage of this pre-wrlting process. Story dramatization was selected 
becaus it was believed to increase three primary elements of learning 
and writing: meaning acquisition, sensory awareness, and the context 

of play. . 

This study tested hypotheses concerning the quality ot 
compositions composed by 39 learners, in counterbalanced design. 
On the first experimental day, class 1 was exposed to slory 
dramatization and class 2 was exposed to the control technique of 
structured discussion. On the second experimental day. class 2 was 
exposed to story dramatization and class 1 was exposed to the 
control technique of structured discussion. A teacher training 
program was planned and executed for the teachers taking pari in 
this study: the results of that training were reported in this document. 

Two facets of student compositions were examined: 
(1) compositional quality and (2) content elaboration. In measuring 
compositional quality, the Diederich Scale tor Grading English 
Composition was used, and for measuring content elaboration, the 
Elaborative Writing Scale was used. To test the hypotheses, a t test on 
the difference between the mean src.es was carried out to determine 
whether the difference between the groups was significant. 

Quantitative results showed consistent writing differences 
between the two treatment groups. The story dramatization group 
consistently composed better essays than the group exposed to 
structured discussion. Qualitative results suggested that an effective 
teacher training program took place and that story dramatization was 
associated with meaning acquisition, sensory skills, and the context 
of play. 

Story dramatir.ation was found to be an effective pre-wnting 
technique with a specified fifth-grade population. 



WRITTEN COMPOSITION PROGRAMS IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS; 
A TEACHING UNIT 

SciASCiA, SuSAM Davis. Ed.D. Co/umb/a University Teachers College, 
J984. Sponsor: Professor William P Anderson 

The purpose of this dissertation is to provide a simulation of an 
existing written composition program in an actual middle school to 
3«rve as the basis for a teaching unit in the preparatory program for 
administrators and supervisors at Teachers College, Columbia 

Un!\>ersity. 

Current research indicates a decline in writing ability among 
students in our nation's schools. This, and the apparent confusion 
among teachers in trying to define written composition and 
appropriate strategies for its instruction, motivated this study. 

The data collected included interviews with administrators and 
staff, a teacher questionnaire and survey, classroom observations, 
district objectives, curriculum guide and writing test and the writing 
samples of the middle school students. 

The data are used in portraying the actual teaching/learning 
enviror>ment. The preparatory student has administrative problems 
posed, that require an analysis of these data In seeking solutions. 
Some possible solutions are included in the-dlssert&tion to serve as a 
framework to the student's own original and creative plans. 

THE WRITER AND THE TEXT: DECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION Order No. DA8421 31 1 

Shelly. Lynn BunCher. Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, ^Q6A. 173pp. 

Generally, a written text is understood to be a reflection of its 
author. In the teaching of composition in particular, a student's essay 
is said to reveal something of that student's personality or way of 
thinking. Such an approach to teaching writing provides a means for 
motivating students to learn. Students are told 'that if they write well, 
then their individuality will be reflected in what they write. Thus writing 
serves as an expression of identity. 

There are a number of assumptions here about language and its 
relationship to the self of the writer. First, it is assumed that language 
is referential, that it has the capacity to represent the self. Further, it is 
assumed that the mind or personality of the writer is outside 
language, that is, totally free rather than shaped by the linguistic 
community of which it is a part. Writing is understood as a means of 
encoding: a wWer thinks the thought and then puts that thought into 
words. 

There is, however, a large body of modern critical theory which 
posits a radically different view of the relationship of writer and text. In 
this literature, the writer is seen, not as the origin of writing, but as 
created by it. in the desconstructive view, for instance, the writer is 
understood as the product of a system of conventions that operates 
outskle of her control. Thus everything, including the self of the 
writer, \^ considered to be fiction, everything is considered to be 
"text." 

This study compares the ways in which writers and texts are 
defined in composition textbook*; and the way they are defineo in 
nxHjern criticism. It begins with an examination of current approaches 
to teaching composition, with dose attention given to Ken Macrorie. 
Young, Becker and Pike. Mine Shaughnessy and William C*oles. The 
latter chapters discuss the relationship between writer and text as 
posited by both the more traditional theories (New Crit'cism's 
"intentional fallacy" and Wayns Booth's "implied author") and the 
newer, structuralist-based theories. Throughout, the emphasis is not 
simply on theory, however, buion the consequences for the teaching 
of writing. 



TEACHING WRITING ON A WORD PROCESSOR: 
RELATIONSHIP OF SELF^x^ ANAGEMENT AND LOCUS OF 
CONTROL \ Order No. DA841 4703 

Simon, Jacqueune, Ed, D. Bostoh University, 232pp. Major 
Professor: Gaylen Kelley N. 

The Purpose. In an effort to improve writing behavior seventh 
grade students, with prior instruction in word processing, wrote and 
revised compositions on a word processor during their Englisi) class. 
The experimental subjects were taught self- management strategics. 
An examination of the relationship of locus of control to self • 
.r^^agement instruction was also investigated. 



Procedures, In thls/n situ design, the experimental group 
attempted to attain individual goals on time on task, number of words, 
and number of revisions. Positive ••einforcement included written e^nd 
oral comments and publication of a booklet with compositions and 
illustrations. The control group did not receive self*management 
instruction. 

Both groups were also trained in peer editing and participated in 
student-teacher conferences. In addition, the students read short 
Stories from a literary unit. 

Anelysis of Data and Major Conclusions. No significant differences 
between groups were found on time on task, number of words, 
number of revisions, attitude toward writing, or writing achievement. 
However, gain scores did reveal significant differences between 
pretest and posttest for the experimental self-ma.^agement group for 
numb - i of words and v/riting achievement. The control group also 
had significant gain scores between pretest and posttest on time on 
task and writing achievement. 

Three null hypotheses werfj accepted since no sex differences 
were found -n attitude toward writing, writing achievement, and locus 
of control. Also, there was not a significant positive correlation 
between locus of control scores and attitude toward writing and 
writing achievement after self-management instruction. 

irnplications for Teaching. Seventh grade students can 
successfully improve their time on task, number of words, number of 
revisions, and achievement in writing in an English curriculum unit 
that teaches writing skills on a word processor. Self-management 
Instruction for students who are writing with a word processor, shouW 
also be considered as an alternative to a teacher centered program 
since It is as effective in improving some writing behaviors. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OP A BUSINESS WRITtNQ 
COURSE ON THE ACHIEVEMENT OF TRADITIONAL 
STUDENTS, NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS. AND MANAGERS 
WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR DESIGNING. CONDUCTING. AND 
EVALUATING A BUSINESS WRITING COURSE 

OrderNo. DA8417139 
Vawnum, Billie Mae, Ph.D, Georgia State University • Co//i^ of 
Education, 1984. 326pp. , 

Purpose. The purpose of this research was to analyze the reaulta 
of a seven- hour business writing course on the achievement of 
traditional students, nontraditional students, and managers to 
detemiine tf the course improved memo writing ability, letter writine 
ability, sentence stnjcture, usage, and decreased writing 
apprehension to determine If the characteristics of their writing, of the 
Individuals, and of the sections differed to determine implications for 
business writing training. 

Methods and Procedures, In seven-hour sessions, tf>e Instructor 
taught the communication process, good news, bad news* persuasive 
memos and tetters, reports, esse"' .1 elements of vwlting, usaott and 
sentence structure. Each partici». i took a pretest and posttatt on 
usage, sentence structure, writing apprehension, a memo 
assignment, and a letter assignment. They also completed a Penonal 
Style Inventory and a Writing Information Sheet. Results were 
Sftalyzed using ANCOVAs, ANOVAs, and Peanson correlations. 

Results. Results showed that the business writing course 
produced a significant Increase in writing ability. Both nontraditional 
students and managers produced significantly improved letters and 
memos. No section scored significantly differently from one another 
on usage or sentence structure. On the Personal Style Inventory, the 
characteristic "judging"* was significantly more prevalent for all the 
participants than the other personal styles. Participants did not differ 
In terms of the Interaction between attitude according to their 
responses on the Wiring Information Sheet and busineaa writing 
ability as measured by grades received in the busineta writing course. 

On the Pearson corralationa. for traditional atudanta, buainaaa maion 
were more likely to have higher writing apprehanaion acorea* For 
working participants* thoaa with high writing apprahanaion acoraa 
w« Te more likely to be college educated and have high letter acoraa 
and to be office managers or shift supervisors. For ail three aactions, 
a high memo score was assoclatod with high sentence structure 
scores, high usage scores, and high letter scores. 

Conclusions. Managers and nontraditional atudanta are Qood 
candidatea for bitainasa writing coursea. They improve writing ability 
and decrease writing apprehension since thay are motivated to do 
wail in the course so they can perform bettar on the Jo^.. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SENTENCE-EXPANSiON WITH 
PICTORIAUZATION ON GRADE SIX WRITING 

OrdtrNo. DAa4l2542 

Wason Euam. LiNOA, Eo.D. Montana State University, 1984. 170pp. 

This study was designed to investigate the relationship of 
instruction and practice of sentence-expansion with pictorialixation 
on the Syntactic maturity of grade six students. Of interest to this 
study was the interaction of sex and prior achievement to determine 
whether the differentiation in the instructional technique was 
beneficial to a particular group. ^ 

The procedures included development of and instruction in two 
parallel sentence-expansion programs which differed in the task 
demand that the experimental program required students to draw 
each expansion while the control program required students to only 
expand sentences. 

in order to measure syntactic maturity four pre-wrlting and post- 
writing samples were collected from 46 grade six students who were 
randomly divided into two groups: experimental and control. Two 
modes of discourse, narrative and expository, were ex -mined on both 
free and controlled writing. 

Fifty»six null hypotheses were tested in this study, fifty-four of 
which were accepted and two rejected. A three way analysis of 
variance was used to determine if there was a significant difference 
between the mean gain score of variouf syntactic factors. 

Among the findings and conclusions w^^re; (1) The use of 
sentetice-expansion was found to be effective In increasing syntactic 
maturity in grade six writers independent of treatment; (2) There was 
a significant difference in favor of the experimental group in number 
of sentenc - transformations in narrative free writing, the most fluent 
writing mode in elementary levels; (3) High achieving males 
performed better in narrative free writing than did middle and low 
achieving males as well as all female achievement levels; 
(^r. Observation demonstrated that students used pictorialization as a 
visual brainstorming activity, an idea sketching of what they intended 
to say in words. Thus, stuoents used pictorialiiatlon to demonstrate 
the verbal intention; (5) The researcher found no significant 
differences in narrative controlled, expository, free and controlled 
writing based on sex, prior achievement and method of Instruction. 



THE ROLE OF LITERATURE IN TEACHING FRESHMAN 
COMPOSITION Order No. DA841 7065 

Weaver, Barbara Tag, Ph.D. Ball State University, ^QBA. 245pp. 
Chairman: Dr. Joseph F. Trimmer 

The freshman course in "writing about literature" Is a metaphor of 
the profession of English. Political disagreements with English 
departments, vocational pressures exerted from outside the English 
department, and philosophical differences among composition 
specialists interact in the composition course based on literature as 
they do in no other course. A new paradigm for teaching writing and a 
revival of rtietorical studies have led many institutions to exclude the 
reading of Imaginative literature from freshman composition courses. 

This dissertation argues, however, that to Include literature In 
freshman composition Is both desirable and possible. Through a 
history of composition teaching In America, Chapter One analyzes 
relationships among rhetoric, literature, arxJ composition, 
demonstrating that writing and reading were affectively interrelated 
for almost 300 years. It attributes the ineffectiveness of "writing about 
literature" courses In recent years to an unexamined rhetorical theoi7 
and ah inappropriate method of objective literary criticism. 

To reintegrate literature with composition on more solid grounds, 
Chapters Two and Three explore the needs of freshman students as 
writers and readers. Chapter Two examines contemporary research In 
composition, proposing e substitute for current-traditional rhetoric. 
Chapter Three examines literary theories and response to literature, 
proposing a substitute for objective criticism. 

Chapter Four reviews proposals to Integrate reading and writing, 
revealing a widespread assumption that writing about llterature-in 
freshman courses as in griduite seminars-means writing objective, 
analytical, critical prose. < t citf 3 significant evidence from many fields 
that developing writers rKied iO express personal, affective, and poetic 
ideas as well as to develop critical understanding. 



Chapter Five proposes a rt^torte for freshman composition that 
Includes tha reading and writing of transactional, expr-^»5lve, and 
poetic discourse. Organized by means of Janet Emig's **lnqulry 
paradigm," It clarifies a view of reality, a sot of assumptions, an 
intellectual heritage, and a theory for this rhetoric. Finally, It offers one 
example of an introductory freshman composition course consistent 
with the rhetorical framework. Using conventional readings in 
American literature, it suggests methodt of teaching and evaluating 
designed to create an environment in which the activities of reading 
and wrltine can be expected to reinforce one another. 



THE PUBLIC SPEECH AS A MODEL: COURSE DESIGN FOR 
PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION IN PERSUASIVE WRITING 

Order No. DA840800a 

WEB3. Judith Ann, D.A. The Catholic University of America, 1984. 
19Spp. 

In attempting to voice a concern for a problem that many teachers 
and students recognize as a very real one, students often say they feel 
that they are writing to "no one in particular/' It is clear to the 
teachers that these students have no real sense of audience and write 
with little direction, producing ineffectively or poorly organized 
compositions. Since knowledge of the audience can have an 
important effect on a writer's choices in matters of invention, 
arrangement, and proportioning of ideas, students should profit by 
being exposed to writing models that presuppose a real audience. It is 
the aim, then, of this dissertation to provide a semester course in 
persuasive v^rittng, which would emphasize through a study of public 
speeches the careful consideration of patterns of organization 
applicable to specific audiences and purposes. 

Chapter one presents an overview of the dissertation. Through a 
discussion of studies and worlds by theorists of rhetoric and writers 
about the teaching of composition, the chapter underscores the 
growing need for morefocussed instruction on the subject of 
nrrangement in composition. 

The pedagogical principles undergirding the course design and 
analysis of course content are presented in chapter two. As the 
rationale for the course content is outlined, the works of classical, 
eighteenth century, and modern rhetoricians are analyzed to note 
their contributions to the course design. The result is a classically* 
based methodology, coupled with contemporary learning theory. 

Chapter three contains the course model. The rhetorical tool of 
audience analysis is introduced and students use it to examine 
patterns of organization in six persuasive speeches and apply it to 
several writing assignments. Students are asked to describe a number 
of audiences and focus on attltudinal orientation and the persuader's 
primary task with such audiences. Finally, students construct 
guidelines for organization and app!.. ♦hem to the final writing 
assignments. 

The final chapter of this dissertation discusses the implications of 
the course design. Other facto-s in the composing process, 
application of the speech strategy outside the classroom, public 
speech as a valuable communications model, and the role of 
persuasion today are all touched upon in the discussion. 



A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE WRITING 
PERFORMANCE AND PROGRESS OF A SELECTED GROUP 
OF HlGH^RlSK STUDENTS IN DEVELOPMENTAL ENGLISH AT 
A TWO-YEAR STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Order No. DA6406710 
WiLfY, WiLLARDEAN SMITH, El'.D. The University of Tennessee, 1963. 
170pp. Major Professor: Mark A. Christiansen 

The purpose of this study was threefold: (1) to analyze the writing 
performance and progress of a selected group of students enrolled in 
an Individualized developmental English course, (2) to assess the 
fttutlents' attitudes about writing as active participants in the writlr^g 
process, and (3) to determine whether raters, If properly trained, c.n 
be expected to reach a high degree of correlation In t!ne assessment 
Df writing quality and ability. The Investigation was conducted at 
Chattinoogt State Technical Community Colloge. Chattanooga, 
Tennetaee, during the Winter Ounrter, 1682. 



A p. Btest and post-tMt design was used in conductirio the %\uCy, 
^nd an analytic m«thod of rating compoaltiona was applied to this 
design. Thenoes written et the beginning and end of the quarter were 

compared to determine what changes, ff any, occurred in the 
participants' writing. A twenty- two Item Writing Attitude Survey was 
also developed and administered at both the beginning and end of the 
quarter. Responses from the survey were compared to determine the 
extent and i<inds of changes, If any, which occurred in the 
participants' attitudes about writing. 

Rndings revealed that there was no statistically significant 
changes, or improvements in the participants' writing sidlls after a 
quarter of instruction. In no case was the improvement greater than 
an increase f rom to O. The majority of the participants received 
essentially the same rating on both the initial and final papers, 
although in general, more participants received slightly higher ratings 
on the final paper than received the lower rating, in addition, it was 
noted that there ^vere no significant changes In the participants' 
attitudes about writing. No relationship was found between 
performance and progress and the sex. race, or age of the 
participants. There was statistical evidence which suggested that if 
raters are properly trained, they can be expected to attain a relatively 
high degree of correlation in the assessment of writing quality and 
ability. 

Based upon the findings of this study It was concluded that it 
appcsars to be difficult to achieve a substantial level of improvement in 
the writing skills of high^rlsl( students when restricted to a single 
quarter of instruction. 



THE FUNCTION OF WRITING IN THREE COLLEGE 

UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA Order No. DA8410S98 

Williamson. Michael McKay, Ph.D. State University of New York af 
Buffalo, 1984. 248pp. 

This study examined the function of writing in three college 
undergraduate curricula- -biology, sociology and English-through an 
exannlnation of the perceplioris of college faculty in three departments 
at a four year public college. 

Using the holistic research method of the participant observer 
described by Diesing. the researcher interviewed two faculty 
members from each department, identified by their chair as 
possessing the qualities of a good teacher, about courses, their own 
writing activities, and their views of the role of writing in learning. A 
total of tvs/enty-eight hours of Interviews were tape-recorded and 
transcribed into 640 pages of text. In addition to interviewing the six 
teachtjrs, the investigator informally interviewed administrators and 
other faculty about their role in campus affairs or their part In a 
developing movement toward cross-disciplinary writing Instruction. 

The holistic method employed In this study necessitated the 
collection of background data because of the focus on both the 
functioning of Individual elements within the total ecology and the 
ecology as a whole. Two larger contexts were of primary Interest in 
this study, the environment provided by the college and the 
constraints placed on student writing by the particular discipline. The 
campus is a local affiliation. The discipline is associated with the 
instructor's affiliation with a broader professional group. 

The results suggest that the context of the institution is 
troublesome for college teachers. Increasing class sizes militate 
against the extensive use of writing in any discipline. However, writing 
activities were observed in all three of Britten's categories: 
transactional, expressive and poetic. Differences in the use of these 
categories was connected to differences in instructors' views of the 
role of writing in learning and the role of writing as a mode of 
communication in the discipline. The most elegant account of these 
differences Is provided by Halllday's notion of register, which holds 
that particular communicative situations have characteristic semantic 
patterns associated with them that constrain the exchange of 
meaning. Different registers, which condition the audience 
expectations Imposed on student writing by teachers, appear to be 
associated with different disciplines. . . . (Author's abstract exceeds 
stipulated maximum length. Discontinued here with permission of 
author.) UMI 



BEHAVIORISTIC MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COIi^POSITION 
IN UNITED STATES PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 1901-1941: AN 
HISTORICAL ANALYSIS Order No. DA841 0096 

YouNOLOve, William Aaron, Eo.D. University of California. Los 
Ange/es, 1983. 325pp. Chair: Profefsor John D. McNeil 

This study was an historical analysis of attempts by behavioral 
psychologists to measure pupil English composition justly, between 
1901-1941. 

Documents surveyed, revealed that behaviorlsts, under Edward L, 
Thorndike, successfully challenged the prevailing faculty psychology, 
Instituted their own composition measurement scales; then Siw their 
Instrumentation decline a« '*s theoretical base was successfully 
questioned. 

Thorndike's challenge to faculty psycnology's central tenet formal 
discipline, not only fostered the replacement of classical language 
study with English, but also changed the role of grammar In the 
composition curriculum. These forces, plus the changing school 
makeup, caused English teachers to search for new, appropriate 
objectives. 

Meanwhile, Thorndike's animal researches led him to conitruct a 
theory of human learning, consisting of connection»producing 
responses to created situations. After he added sophisticated 
statistical concepts to mes'^ure the formation of such connections, 
ttie composition measurement scales were developed. They were 
based upon the perception of general merit In composition 
specimens, cs agreed upon by throe-quar iers of the experts who 
Judged them. 

The scales* development Cfiuaed a vigorous c/fort to ensure fair 
measurement. They were to objectify the personal weightings that 
teachers used In determining percentage scores. Since scalar validity 
was largely approacKad through the selection of expert judges, 
primary efforts were made to Increase the consistency of Judgments. 
Through Thorndike's help or Influence, approximately twenty 
composition scales were employed by thousands of teachers, with 
several million pupils. Teachers simply matched their pupils' 
composition samples wltn scale specimens closest In merit. The 
problem, still, wa^: Of what did merit consist? 

Failure of thri scales to answer this question adequately caused 
their decline. Researches, by prominent measurement persona 
themselves, revealed that composition merit was a heterogeneous 
quality, not capable of validation by quantification, even under 
standardized conditions. The critics also probed writer and scorer 
reliability factors, showing that pupils' responses in composition were 
but a sampling of performance '^nd that teachers depended upon 
classroom context to help shape their perceptions of composition 
excellence. 

Aa learning redefinition occurred, composition appraisal shifted to 
social aspects, emphasizing corrective feedback. The lasting legacy 
of scalar research, however. Included its exploration of variables 
underlying composition appraisal. 
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